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Bible, and the Socialism of “the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address *“* THE CIRCULAR. Oneida, N. ¥.” 


Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 














Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c.° 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other re. 

. Exuis, Master-workman. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the ay 

. Newnovse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 

with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Cage, O H. Mintzer, C. Orns, Agents. 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 


Mrs. E. Y noyn Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Comey 
Mrs. A. ©. Sxars, Superintendent. 


Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 
‘Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hatz, Miller. 


os ob-Printing: ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


manners er 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latrre, Oneida Association. 


Ordets in any of the above branches 


may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


RB. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of — pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism ; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 

Se 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 

fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oxverpa ASSOCIATION. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 

sa@s-Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

be Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
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Death and Hades, 
Death is division—disorganization, 


and life is manifested in the opposite prin- 
ciple of unity. Death then will be abol- 
ished by the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer 
for his disciples, that they ‘al/ may be one ; 

as thou Father, arttn me, and I inthee ; 
that they also may be one in us,’ (Jno, 17: 
21.) When the union here described is 
established between believers in this world 
and Christ, on the one hand, and Hades 
on the other,—then death will be no 
MORE! Death is an element of separation 
that is incompatible with perfect unity. 

Hades is enclosed in the spirit of Satan. 
The apostle John says, ‘We know that 
the whole world lieth in the wicked one ;’ 
and it might be said with equal truth, 
that all “Hades lieth in the ulead 
one. And yet it is evident that there 
are heavens in Hades which possess a 
high degree of refinement and glory.— 
How then can we say truly, that all 
Hades lieth in the wicked one? The an- 
swer to this question involves the distinc- 
tion we have so often made between God 
and Satan. The Spirit of God is essen- 
tially a community element, and the spirit 
of Satan is egotism. The refinement 
that exists in Hades is of the individual 
order—the high perfection of persons.— 
Thorough identifichtion one with another 
is found only in the heaven of the resur- 
rection. There may exist elsewhere 
every thing that is beautiful, short ot the 
merging of self in unity—in the we ele- 
ment; and still death will reign tri- 
umphant. 

None in Hades were formed into a true 
organization till Christ came. He was 
the corner-stune of the temple. Hence 
Paul says of the faith-worthies who lived 
before Christ, ‘ These all, having obtained 
a.good report though faith, received not 
the promise: God having provided some 
better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.’ (Heb. 11: 
39, 40.) They were made perfect with 
the saints on the earth. But what did 
they lack ? What was perfected in them 
by the coming of Christ ? Plainly, it was 
the unity we have described—the abso- 
lute extinction of egotism. They were 
prepared, in a certain sense, and as it 
were, laid away for Christ : like timbers 
that are prepared for a building ; or like 
hewn and polished stones, which are ready 
for the master-builder to put together. A 
stone, though highly polished, cannot be 
said to be perfect, till it has found its 
proper p6sition in the building, and is 
surrounded by other stones, and joined 
to them in true order. The Old Testa- 
ment saints evidently lacked this final 
junction with one another and with 
Christ, up to the time of the Second 
Coming. Then came the gathering 
together, and the building was formed. 
So long as they lacked this unity and 
organization, the spirit of death had 
control of them. 

The lack of unity constituted the es- 





State, as distinctly as possible. 


sence of the apostacy. Adam and Eve 


regarded either individually or socially ;| eat 


manded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
; but of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; for in 
the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.’ (Gen. 2:16, 17.) On the day 
of their transgression they did actually 
die ; that is, a partition came in between 
their life and God’s,so that they were afraid 
of him, and ashamed before one another. 
What was one, became three. Christ 
came to restore all things, and of course 
came to restore what was a unit, and had 
been separated, to its unitary state: so 
making God, man, and woman, ONE. 

There is a great distinction between 
individual and unitary righteousness.— 
Persons who have been educated toa 
high degree of perfection as individuals 
in the world, in entering Community life 
find that they lack greatly—they are 
comparatively dead. The distinction 
between the two kinds of righteousness 
was illustrated in the case of the young 
man who came to Christ,.and said to him 
—‘ Good master, what shall I do, that I 
may inherit eternal life? Jesus said 
unto him, Thou knowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, Do not 
kill, Do not steal, &c. He answered, and 
said unto him, Master, all these have I 
observed from my youth. Then Jesus 
beholding him, loved him, and said unto 
him, One thing thou lackest : go thy way, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, take up thy cross, 
and follow me. And he was sad at that 
saying, and went away grieved ; for he 
had great possessions.’ (Mark 10: 17— 
22.) ‘Christ looked upon him, and 
loved him.’—This implies that the young 
man was sincere—that he was quite 
perfect as an individual. But Christ 
pierced into his heart, and said, ‘ One 
thing thou lackest.’ The intent of Christ’s 
word to him was, ‘Let yourself out in- 
to community existence—recognize your 
solidarity with mankind—drop the J and 
get into the we; and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.’ The young man 
found this to be anew step in progress ; 
and the example shows us just the differ- 
ence between individual and community 
righteousness. 

Swedenborg’s representations of Hades 
are more reliable and systematic thun the 
‘Rappings.’ He evidently knew nothing 
of the resurrection state ; but with this 
limitation, his descriptions of the invisi- 
ble world we think are good. He repre- 
sents the inhabitants of the spirit spheres 
as living in a great measure as peo- 
ple do in this world. He says that the 
angels of the highest heaven he saw, had 
times of feeling bad. What was the difii- 
culty ? Swedenborg says he asked them, 
and they told him, that when they felt bad 
they were in their ‘ proprium:’ i. e., in 
their selfhood. By some law of spiritual 
gravitation, they at certain times re- 
ceded in their orbit from God, like the 
moon in its apogee, and sank into their 





proprium’—their individuality : and then, 


they returned again into the sunshine of 
God’s favor. Such is the condition of the 
highest heavens Swedenborg saw: the 
heavens of Hades. They are all undoubt- 
edly afflicted with the ‘proprium’ more 
or less; and if so, then they are pris- 
oners of death. In the heaven of the 
resurrection, where Christ’s prayer is ful- 
filled, that | they ali may be one,’ there 
is no ‘proprium,’ and no death. 

Why should we not simplify our ideas, 
and conclude that death and the propri- 
um are identically the same thing ?— 
that the individuality which separates us 
from one another and from God is really 
the dread monster ? fPhis accords with 
Paul’s philosophy. says, ‘ the love of 
money is the root of all evil,’ death among 
other things. And the love of money is 
identical with the ‘proprium,’ or selfish- 
ness. In this world it assumes one form, 
and in Hades perhaps another. It is 
egotism, in whatever form it takes—the 
J-life. Salvation consists in the extinc- 
tion of our proprium., ‘T live ; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me,’ is the language 
of the Christian. It is the merging of 
self in the great we of eternity. It would 
seem that herein lies tha great distinc- 
tion between life anddeath. ‘He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath 
not the Son hath not life.’ Why? Be- 
cause there is no life but that of the Son 
that is attractive enough to draw persons 
out of the ‘proprium,’ and give them 
identification with true life. All life 
that hath not the Son takes its tone from 
Satan, who is the great father of indi- 
viduality. 





Time and Education, 

The direst and at the same time the 
most common of all diseases in this world 
is the withering of the heart. As soon as 
the freshness and romance of youth is past, 
and men enter upon the serious warfare of 
life, they almost universally begin to be 
seared and dry at the core. Their man- 
hood and old age is spent in looking back 
and longing for the joys of their youth. 
But there is a cure for this disease. Wher 
the heart is quickened by the resurection 
of Christ, it enters upon eternal youth- 
fulness ; or, if for the present, the shadow 
of death creeps over it from time to time, 
it soon learns to shake off the chill and re- 
new its strength and joyfulness, 

It is good to realize that we are living 
in eternity. If our thoughts, like those 
of the world, shape themselves according 
to the narrow boundaries of this life, the 
universe of truth will seem so large, and 
the complete education of ourselves so 
formidable an undertaking, that we shall 
be inclined to sit down and say, ‘ It is 
useless to attempt to master all these 
huge problems that are around us, or to 
discipline ourselves to wisdom. We have 
not time to make even a beginning. We 
are thirty, forty, or fifty years old, and 
three-score years and ten is all we can 
expect as our allotment of life. Our timé 
is half spent, and the little we can do in 
what remains toward acquainting our- 
selves with the infinite expanse of truth, 





will be but dipping a cupfull from the 
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vast ocean. But if our thoughts learn to 
pass beyond the veil, and we see our- 
selves, not in the middle of this life, but 
in the begining of our eternity, the great- 
ness of the acquirements and enterprises 
which are set before us will not dismay 
us. Wecan say, ‘If truth seems infinite, 
and self-education an immeasurable en- 
terprise, yet eternity is before us. We 
have time enough. We will make a be- 
ginning.’ 





Anticipation=--A Spiritual Motor. 

Every body knows the stimulus of an- 
ticipation—how innate it ig in children. 
The yonng /ive in anticipation. They are 
always reaching forth to be men and wo- 
men, discontented with the present. But 
it will not do to be too rigid and exacting 
with them in respect to this kind of dis- 
content, for it is to a greater or less degree 
only the expression of the growth that is 
in them. How much pleasure they have 
in the prospect of some future good ! 
And they soon learn to connect their an- 
ticipations with @ii@ir deservings, and to 
expect good as the reward of faithfulness. 
Faithfulness is the basis of anticipation ; 
and anticipation reacts as a stimulus to 
faithfulness. 

It is much the same with adults. The 
man or woman that does not feel the in- 
fluence of bright anticipations from time 
time, must be overborne by discourage- 
ment. Life, to be*‘what it should be, 
genial and vigorous, must not be monot- 
onous; and not to be monotonous, we 
must give due scope to pleasant anticipa- 
tions. It is true with adults as in the 
case of children, every thing depends on 
the ground-work of faithfulness, alias 
faith. There is such a thing as antici- 
pation without any governing principle 
—any high-born, noble end in view— 
nothing but the idea of selfish gratifica- 
tion, Anticipation working thus is false 
and doomed to be disappointed. 

What then is the grand, all-controlling 
object of anticipation before the faith-man 
that is to stimulate him with indefatiga- 
ble courage and zeal in his upward career ? 
He may have legitimate anticipations of 
temporal pleasures, but these are only 
tributary to something all-glorious and 
comprehensive ahead. What is this some- 
thing ? We answer, It is a full union 
with Christ in the resurrection. The 
spiritual man never loses sight of this, 
He may, for the time being, be engulfed, 
so to speak, with happiness—the provi- 
dence of God may conspire to wake up 
his heart, and draw out the susceptibili- 
ties of his nature, so that his ‘ joy shall be 
unspeakable and full of glory ;’ but he 
does not forget whence it comes and 
whither it goes ; and the anticipation of 
something more glorious to come does not 
forsake him even there. It is the resur- 
rection spirit that makes him happy now ; 
but it is only sunrise with him—the end 
must be complete immortality. 

Again, the believer may bein heaviness 
through manifold temptations ; his union 
with the resurrection spirit exposes him 
to the fire of judgment as well as to the 

spirit of joy, and whatever of evil there 
may be remaining about him must neces- 
sarily be burned up. This makes him 
suffer—his heart is wrung with anguish, 
may be—but in it all he discovers the 
care and providence of God over him, and 
he rejoices in hope of the glory which 


we have hope, we are of all men most mis_ 
erable.’ 2 Cor. 15: 19. 

Christ looked forward and was buoyed 
up by the anticipation of the;future. ‘ For 
the joy that was set before him he endured 
the cross, despising the shame, &c.’ And 
we are’ exhorted to look unto him, the 
author and finisher of our faith—to con- 
sider him that endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest we be weary 
and faint in our minds. 

Hope was but another word for antici- 
pation with the Primitive church ; Paul 
testified that they were saved by hope— 
the hope of the resurrection. 

It is proper then, to indulge in antici- 
pations—to do so is to simply yield to the 
natural instincts of our being ; and with 
the resurrection world for the acme and 
end of all our experience, we cannot 
count too much on the invigorating effects 
that come from it. H. W. B. 
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The Renewed Body. 
It is a consoling and death-abolishing idea, 
taught in the gospel, that an inward, spiritual 
body is forming for the believer, of the spiritual 
elements of which he partakes; and that the 
natural transition to the full consciousness of this 
resurrection body is not by death, or by sleep, 
but by an instantaneous change. Such was the 
fact with the Primitive church. ‘We know,’ 
says Paul, ‘that if our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ We have now such an eternal body in 
the heavens, i. e., in the sphere where our spirits 
meet Christ. It is formed of his substance, and 
assimilated to our life or organically made ours, 
by every act of faith, as our natural bodies are 
built up by the food which we consume. This 
true body possesses all the elements of enjoyment 
in a divine degree, and is indestructible, self-re- 
newing. ‘Though our outward man perish, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day.’ With 
this assurance we can well afford to regard the 
natural body as but the temporary shell, enclos- 
ing a far more valuable one, and its failures and 
infirmities as but the tokens of advancing maturi- 
ty in the germ, whose bursting forth without 1m- 
pediment is the resurrection. For our part, our 
interest and consciousness are becoming more and 
more diverted to the inner body—we feel that 
we can live in two worlds, and that our best pos- 
sessions even in a bodily sense are by no means 
in this. 





Free Love. 

This Community it is well known has put forth 
a platform of very radical principles of social re- 
form ; and in consequence has incurred somewhat 
generally the reputation of being loose and im- 
moral in practice. We have been looked upon 
with suspicious curiosity by the public at large, 
and pointed at as something monstrous by the 
more prudish and sanctimonious portion of it.— 
While we have thus gone on, bearing without 
complaint the pressure from without, the real 
state of facts within has been such as would natu- 
rally have given rise to a complaint of exactly the 
opposite kind in the Community, from that which 
the world bring against it. That is, while spec- 
tators imagine for themselves a state of unbound- 
ed freedom in the Community, in accordance with 
its free love principles, there has been in fact a 
strong temptation on the part of its members at 
times to feel a restriction far greater than exists 
in ordinary society. The old ties and family fa- 
miliarities prescribed by custom have been laid 
aside, and there has been for the most part as yet 
rather a vacuum of social influences, a lack of free 
and genial social expression to take its place.— 
The Community, we presume, would thus far have 
given much less offence in its practical life to a 
conscientious Shaker than to a well fed clergy- 
man subject to its discipline. So much by way 
of fact for the benefit of prument exaggerators 
of the mysteries of Communism. 

We hold, nevertheless, as has been said, radi- 
cal principles of freedom, and our progress under 
the Spirit of Truth is sure as the sun in the di- 


\theory, (or discovery, if it proves tu be such,) 


tical advancement towards the standard of our 
principles—the resurrection standard of social 
freedom and order, proceeds under certain con- 
ditions, and in connection with complex irterests 
of various kinds. It keeps pace with the progress 
of education, spiritual culture, labor-elevation, 
farming perfection, and general refinement of life. 
Crude pleasure-seekers may dream of rushing 
into social freedom at the option of the animal 
will, and aside from these other considerations ; 
but it cannot be done; and if it could be, they 
would cnly succeed in making a hell as the result. 
There are spiritual Jaws in the case,—not out- 
ward statutes, but the necessities over and in a 
man’s own nature, which bind him with adaman- 
tine bonds to please God and improve in His fel- 
lowship in all directions, as a condition of liberty 
in love. This liberty is in the keeping of the 
higher powers. The way to love is a door, which 
may be opened and no man can shut, or may be 
shut and ‘no man can open. The Association 
recognize these principles, and the patience with 
which they abide their application, at whatever 
cost of personal self-denial, seeking liberty only in 
general improvement and acquaintance with 
Christ, is a sufficient pledge of present and com- 
ing reward. 

Another consideration which affects dividual 
and Community progress on this point, is un- 
doubtedly the state of the world at large. No 
body of persons can so isolate itself from human- 
ity in general as not to partake of its experience 
and not to share in its burdens. Hence we feel 
distinctly, that in moving forward in social im- 
provement we have the whole world to drag.— 
Every inch of spiritual enlargement that we gain 
costs an expansive force equal to moving the 
whole mass of mankind, and its effect is felt or 
the whole. Those who have observed the great 
change in public sentiment that is going on—the 
new impulse of thought and the growing liber- 
ality of discussion and action on the social ques- 
tions of which our position is the exponent, which 
mark the present time, may judge whether our 
progress, if slow, is not real. 








Mystery of the Seasons. 


All remember that last season was excessively 
dry—the word most frequently said and written 
was drought. The atmosphere was full of grum- 
bling and complaint against Providence, and philo- 
sophical brains in different parts of the country 
were racked and strained to account for the lack 
of moisture and excess of heat indicated by 
parched fields and burning forests. A sufficient. 
number of plausiblé theories were propounded to 
account for the existing state of things, backed 
by what was evidently considered profound logic. 
The most acceptable and plausible theory, per- 
haps, was that which referred the drought to the 
diminution of forests and foliage in our country, 
occasioned by the increasing consumption of fuel 
by our accumulating railroads, growing cities, etc. 
Admitting that this view was partially correct, 
still it seemed to us that the grand cause was to 
be sought further back: in a word, that the ex- 
isting facts were to be ascribed to super-natural 
causes, in a measure—that the Lord had, in fact, 
thought best to thwart the purposes and desires 
of men, with the ulterior design of turning their 
hearts to himself. Whether this view was alto- 
gether correct or otherwise, the present season 
proves fully that the popular theories concerning 
last year’s drought were not infallible. For none 
of the natural causes to which was ascribed the 
dry season of 1854 have ceased to operate ; and 
hence there is a new opportunity for philosophers 
to grow wise in accounting for a season exactly 
contrasting with the one that preceded it. For 
our own part, we confess that the old Bible sim- 
plicity, which refers such things to a divine pur- 
pose as the FIRST CAUSE, suits us better than any 
theories evolved by human wisdom, however 
plausible they may appear. At the same time 
we do not wish to underrate the value of scien- 
tific investigations in any respect. We only stip- 
ulate that they are at best of but secondary 
importance when compared with supernatural 
agencies. 





Vaccination and Small Pox. 
A French physician has lately elaborated the 


that vaccination for kine pox has a degenerating 
effect upon the health of those who are the sub- 
jects of it. His position is that the small pox, 
which vaccination operates to prevent, is ‘a ne- 
cessary effort of nature, under one of the wisest of 
her laws, to purge the body of certain ‘noxious im- 
purities about the period of adolescence;’ and that 
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velopment by vaccination, remains latent in the 
system until it breaks out in other forms of dis- 
ease, as consumption, fever, palsy, &c. Some in- 
teresting facts are related in confirmation of this 
view, and it appears to be worthy of testing by 
further observation. Water-cure it is well 
known frequently proceeds by means of an erup- 
tive crisis, manifesting itself in boils and running 
sores, like those of the small pox. Why may not 
the latter be a course of spontaneous water-cure: 
instituted by nature at a certain period of life 
which demands it ? 





From War to Work, 

What lessons that Eastern War is teaching ! 
Beside the awful havoc of the common mass, 
think of the fate of the leaders—the men who 
expected to reap glory from the war. St. Arnaud 
—dead; Nicholas—dead; Raglan—dead; a)! 
within a year, during which that siege of Sevas- 
topol has remained a fixture—a horrible gulf, 
swallowing up whole armies, and without advan- 
tage to any side. The circumstances of the case 
seem to be arranged by God purposely to chastise 
all those bloody nations that are engaged in the 
war—to purge them of the fell passions of prize- 
fighting ambition which lead to war, by allowing 
them to destroy each other. 

We imagine that Europe will come out of this 
scrape considerably sobered, and with the senti- 
ments of selfish patriotism, and animal bravery 
ata discount. Such a state will be favorable for 
gaining a hearing for the Kingdom of Heaven.— 
Meantime, as the devilish use of military parade 
and organization is going down under a criticism 
of sweeping ruin in the old world, an instinct is 
arising here to rescue it for good uses, by ma- 
king it a vehicie of enthusiasm in connection with 
peaceful industry. That which has had so pow- 
erfula hold on the attractions of men and been 
such an agent of wo and devastation in the apos- 
tate ages of the world, shall become, under the 
conditions of true civihzation in the kingdom of 
Christ, as potent an energy for good. Down 
with fighting, then! Hurrah for Associative In- 
dustry, with banners, music, parade, and all the 
‘pomp and circumstance’ that has heretofore lent 
glory to war! 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The late arrivals from Europe bring no news of 
special importance. 

LIFF-EXPENSES OF THE PRESENT WAR. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Loz- 
don Times estimates the losses of life since the 
declaration of war, as follows: Turks, 130,000; 
French, 70000; English, 28,000; Russians at 
least 230,000. ‘Taking into account (adds the Eu- 
ropean correspondent of the Tribune) the mortality 
on board the ships of war and transports, and 
among the laborers of different kinds attached to 
the troops, and the losses of the Austrian armies 
of occupation and observation by the diseases of 
last winter, it may be assumed that from 500, 
000 to 600,000 men have perished or become in- 
valides since the commencement of the war, or 
about as many as were carried off by the cholera 
of 1831-32 on its first appearance in Europe. 





FROM CHINA. 

The Hong Kong correspondent of the London 
Daily News, gives the following statement of the 
present condition of Chinese affairs: “The pro- 
gress of the rebellion is little talked of just now. 
The prevailing famine has compelled the insurgents 
to give over fighting, at least on any iarge scale; 
starvation stares every one in the face, and the 
Imperialists have it all their own way; but the 
frightful famine now dominant may produce a not 
less fearful reaction, augmented and hastened by 
the horrors which famine inevitably occasions. 
There is a report current that the Emperor Hien- 
Fung is dead, but no confirmatory accounts have 
been received of such an event. The insurgents 
still hold Nankin, but we do not hear of their 
making any advancement toward Pekin. Canton 
remains quiet in a political sense, but its domes- 
tic state 1s frightful in consequence of the famine.” 

NEWS FROM SIAM. 

The kingdom of Siam, which has hitherto main- 
tained an exclusive, Japanese policy toward the 
rest of the world, has recently entered into a 
treaty with Great Britian somewhat similiar to 
the one effected between the United States and 
the Empire of Japan. The British Commissioner, 
Sir John Bowring, met with a cordial and even 
magnificent reception. 

SLAVE CASE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
A family of slaves, recently brought to Phila- 
delphia by their owner. were helped away by the 
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FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Gov. Reeder, in a late ‘message,’ es- 


’ simates the population of Kansas Territory to be 


8,516-—-3,383 females, and 5,133 males. 


—A means of impregnating silk with 
gold, silver, brass, or iron, so that it may be wo- 
yen with perfect flexibility, has recently been 
discovered by a chemist in France. It is said 
that the price of the new material will not be 
high. 

—By a law in France, ten per cent, 
of the money taken at the doors of public enter- 
tainments goes to the poor. This has been 
daimed and allowed at the Paris Exhibition. 


—An English paper says: “By the 
last American mail a newspaper arrived at Liver- 
pool, addressed to ‘Zar Alexander, Esq,, Emperor 
of Rooshie, Rooshie, Europe.’ ” 


—Mr. Bennett Allen, ‘of Springfield, 
Mass., one of the most skillful, practical mechanics 
in New England, has just finished a large tele- 
scope—a refractor, equatorially mounted—that, 
in ingenuity of mechanism and perfection of finish 
js pronounced one of the best pieces of work of 
its kind, ever made. 

—A clergyman who has recently visit- 
ed Spain, in order to ascertain whether copies of 
the Bible may be freely introduced there, reports 
that he visited several important cities, and that 
he was not only kindly received but found a gen- 
eral desire to possess the Scriptures, and great 
facilities for distributing them. 

—Mr. Barnum writes to the New Eng- 
land Farmer, in answer to an inquiry of the ed- 
itor, that his working elephant eats on an average 
one bushel of oats and one hundred pounds of hay 
per day, Sunday and all! that his ypight is 4,700 
pounds ; that he will accomplish any kind of work 
set before him, and uses ten times better judgment 
than three-fourths of the ‘ help’ which he is obliged 
to employ on his farm; and that, above ali things, 
he is not un eye-servant, but once set at piling 
wood, picking up stones, or any thing else, he may 
be left without fear of his playing ‘old soldier.’ 
He adds, however, that he can not conscientiously 
recommend elephants as the cheapest workies ona 
farm, for they can not work in cold weather, and of 
course would eat themselves up, trunk and all, in 
asingle winter.—Life Illustrated. 


— In person the Emperor Alexander is 
said to look more Russian than the late Czar, 
whose fair complexion and fine physiognomy bore 
distinct traces of his German descent. Alexan- 
der is described as being very tall and robust, of a 
dark complexion, with full round eyes, which, 
though occasionally lighted up by the spirit of 
merriment, habitually wear an expression of mel- 
ancholy. 

—The papers contain accounts of the 
liscovery of a method of extracting mercury and 
other minerals from the human system, by means 
ofagalvanic process. The subject is made to form 
apart of the electric circuit connected with a 
galvanic battery, and in an hour or two the quick- 
silver is found deposited at one of the poles. 
Curious if true. 

—A correspondent of the Independent 
makes the interesting statement, that ‘ the verita- 
le English sky-lark is now acclimated, civilized 
and naturalized as an adopted American citizen, 
ind is to be found in the neighborhood where 
first placed, in quite large numbers. About ten 
years ago a wealthy Englishman, living at East 
New York, L. I., set a pair of valuable larks free 
forthe very purpose of introducing them into 
this country. He has succeeded admirably, and 
deserves the commendation of all lovers of birds 
md song.’ ‘This, (adds Life Illustrated,) we are 
happy to know, is not the only successful experi- 
ment of the kind. Several years ago a gentleman 
imported a large number of sky-larks from Eng- 
land and set them free near Wilmington, Delaware, 
where they have multiplied and spread themselves, 
over portions of that state and of Pennsylvania.’ 


—The Oneida Sachem contains the fol- 
lowing returns, made by the Census officer, of the 


Whole No. of persons, 171 
Females, 81 
Males, 90 
Children under 10 years, 29 

“ “ . 3 if) 2 


—We believe the old adage, ‘Honesty is 
the best Policy,’ will yet be justified in the case 
ofP.T. Barnum, notwithstanding he has succeed- 
ed temporarily in a course of gross imposture, 
There is a ridiculous story going the rounds of 
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the papers of a little girl’s having been charmed 
by a snake, and the snake’s being captured, and 
still practising its sorcery on the child, to the 
great wonder of all who visit it; and we notice 
that one and another of the papers tack this story 
on to Barnum, as a new humbug of his—a kind of 
advertisment preparatory to an exhibition of the 
supposed charmer and its victim in his museum. 
This shows what his credit is. How long can a 
man prosper who is known to be so rotten? 





An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, July 21.—Two persons within a few 
days have come from a distance with a view to 
stay here, either permanently or to make acquaint- 
ance by a long visit. Both were strangers—one 
a Universalist, the other had graduated in connec- 
tion with several sects, including the Mormons 
and the Spiritualists. The former made but a 
short visit; the latter stayed a couple of days, 
during which he was helped to the best counsel 
and criticism which the friends had for him. It 
is not altogether pleasant to disappoint persons 
who come in this way, by declining to receive 
them; but when there is manifestly but a super- 
ficial basis of acquaintance and fellowship, as in 
these cases, it is the only merciful way. We 
desire true discrimination and wisdom, as well as 
charity, in dealing with this class. 

Sunday evening, July 22.—A spirit of thanks- 
giving prevailed in the meeting. One thanked 
God for the generous, hearty spirit there is about 
labor in the Association—the haymakers should- 
ering their heavy work without any grudging at 
the lighter allotment of others ; no complaint ; no 
calling for wages ; all cheerful and buoyant in the 
evening. Some were thankful for the ordinance 
of criticism; others for crucifying expenence ; 
others for faith; others for the consciousness of 
a heavenly influence surrounding us, doing us 
good and directing our minutest affairs. Grati- 
tude has been called the antidote of the hypo.— 
Where one feeling is present the other cannot be. 
The hypo is a disease incident, it may almost be 
said, to the early stages of spirituality ; because 
it is through much tribulation that we enter into 
the kingdom of God. The Association have 
known its heights and depths. But as, tribula- 
tion at length works hope, so our experience has 
all the time been improving, and thankfulness is 
steadily displacing the hypo. We expect at last 
to come into accord with the spirit of praise 
which reigns in heaven. 

Tuesday, July 24.—A departure of silk-ped- 
dlers. When these itinerants go out to retail, it 
is in couples, after the fashion of the diseiples.— 
In villages they peddle one on one side of the 
road, and.the other on the other. Sometimes 
they separate for the day, and meet by appoint- 
ment at night. They are in circumstances to 
nurse friendship, and generally come home much 
endeared to oneanother. To-day one of the most 
fatherly of the fraternity took with him a lad of 
fourteen, who was born and brought up in Com- 
munity, and is now to take his first brush with 
the world. We appreciate the opportunity the 
silk business affords for our youth to get acquain- 
ted more or less outside. 

Thursday, July 26.—Remembered as the anni- 
versary of the sinking of the sloop ‘ Rebecca Ford,’ 
by which two beloved friends were separated from 
us foratime. The words of the song are, ‘Do 
they love there yet?’ We need no ‘ messenger 
bird’ from the spirit-land to arswer this. We 
trust to the omnipotent Christ, that ‘ because he 
lives we shall live also ;’ and wherever he is there is 
love. The scenes about here of late have seemed 
peculiarly haunted with remindersof M. E. C. 
We think of her as participating in all progress 
toward resurrection. 

Tue ParapeE Movement.—We have caught a 
decided military enthusiasm (in an industrial, not 
warlike sense) in the Comunity this summer, 
and many little incidents seem to favor it. One 
of our members was formerly the leader of a mili- 
tary band; another gentleman, visiting us for a 
few weeks, was the drum major of a regiment, and 
with a borrowed drum entertains the children 
with a morning reveille. It is quite common to 
march in column to our evening ‘ bees,’ and to en- 
joy ashort parade afterwards. There is some- 
thing in the principle of military organization that 
chimes grandly with human nature, and we are 
surprised that it has not been taken advantage of 
in connection with the useful operations of indus- 
try before. Think ofa family of a hundred men 
and women, boys and girls, marching to the field 
in array, rank after rank, and with exact step to 
the time of the stirring music of the bugle, clarionet 
and drum. ‘There is a sense of strength, an esprit 





du corps, growing out of the orderly, combined 





movement, that is very fascinating, and that puts 
life and animation into the dullest. We are not 
suré where this new attraction will Jead us, but 
we shall follow it as long as it opens so enticingly 
as at present. We see no reason why the youth 
and children of a Community like this should not 
be trained, by means of a judicious and pleasing 
drill, to as correct a standard of posture, mariners 
and physical development, as the Cadets at West 
Point. ‘ 

A Community Ipea.—Let us make the sweet- 
est nosegay we can from the sweetest pinks and 
roses and sweet-scented leaves there are in the 
garden; we will tie it tight with a thread, and 
carry it in to the meeting and give it to the one 
that sits next to us, to.be enjoyed and blessed 
and passed along. Charming little messenger of 
love. It makes no noise, is no interruption to 
the conversation, yet it goes all round the room, 
kisses every lip and imparts its unwasted fra- 
grance to the whole circuit. It is a witching 
note of the evening music, 

A PertursBation.—We have had cloudy, rainy, 
sloppy weather for several days. It has deranged 
our business of course more or less. The pro- 
gramme in the morning commences with an if-— 
‘If the weather is tolerable we shall set out 
strawberry plants.” (The ground has been wait- 
ing these five days.) ‘If it clears off we shall 
want all hands in the hay-field,” &c. In the in- 
tervals of suspense, when the clouds maintain a 
sullen silence, and it seems to be an even chance 
whether they will disperse or gather thicker, 
business is undertaken, but presently a drizzling 
rain, or perhapsa drenching shower, compels a 
retreat. What next ? In so many evolutions we 
seem to lose the step. There is some tendency 
to dissipation and vacancy. The Circular is af- 
fected by this state of non-concentration in the 
Community. It is difficult to think, and write, 
and prepare matter for the paper, when the gener- 
alactivity slackens. We write the best when it 
is the easiest for us to work. One might think 
that rainy days and Sundays those who attend 
particularly to the paper could gain time, but they 
need the same spring and vital stimulus, and good 
tone in the atmosphere, for writing, that they do 
for manual industry, and find that when they are 
listless in work, they are unfruitful in thought.— 
This may not be true of persons in isolation, but 
80 it is in vital society, where individuals are me- 
diums of the unitary spirit. The Circular is so 
strictly the organ of the Association, that it will 
express the variations of its state. 


A New Luxvury.—lI see I have lived all my days 
in too much fear of rain; or, perhaps I should 
say, since childhood, for I observe that children 
delight to be out in the rain, and I was much 
like other children. Our little girls will come in 
dripping wet, and make you the miserablest ex- 
cuse for being caught in the shower ; indeed they 
own it was just what they wanted. Women have 
an instinctive fear of rain, because it spoils their 
dress. We hope some time this will be different, 
Last night as a company of us were out picking 
peas, the clouds began to drop, and a note of re- 
treat was sounded. Home we all marched, but 
before the word of dismissal was given, a volun- 
teer company had been formed, who agreed to go 
back and gather what peas were wanted, in spite 
of the rain. Back with this ‘forlorn hope’ we 
went, and it was certainly a luxury to be out. 
The rain fell softly, softly, and the sultriness of 
the air did not diminish the pleasure of the sensa- 
tion it gave. There is something kind in the fall 
of a gentle shower on the head. We run away 
from a friend, it appears to us now, when we run 
away from the rain. There was only one draw- 
back to our enjoyment last night, and that was 
the character of our dress. Starched prints will 
never do if we intend to indulge much in this 
kind of sport. No matter now, though; we have 
had one good wetting at any rate. We begin to 
feel symptoms of contempt for nmbrellas. Who 
knows but they will be thought relics of an effem- 
inate age one of these days ? 





Womanekilling not Popular. 

A woman by the name of Robinson is under 
sentence of death at Troy, for the commission of 
a murder by poisoning. As the time appointed 
for the execution, (the third of August,) ap- 
proaches, however, the public mind is much stirred 
up to procure a commutation of the sentence. 
Most of the leading citizens of Troy, including the 
Judge who presided at the trial, the sheriff of the 
county, &c., have petitioned the Governor for this 
object. A correspondent of the Times also adds : 


From the outside world—fromn those who know 
nothing of the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
from those who have had no opportunities for 
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judging of her sanity or insanity—from esrnest, 
reflecting, thinking minds throughout all “his 
broad Union—there are coming determined, he »- 
est protests and appeals against the barbar:: > 
which subjects a woman to the shame and tortut* 
of a death upun the scaffuld—protests from cold, 
strong-minded men, appeals from passionate, 
warm-hearted women. Every mail brings an 
addition to the number of these letters, and did 
I think you could find room for them in your 
columns, I would like to copy some for publica- 
tion. They afford an evidence of the humanity 
which pervades the public mind that should be 
upon the record. 

The press also is much exercised over the bar- 
barity of the proposed spectacle, and joins in the 
call for a commutation. 


This horror at the idea of killing a woman is 
natural and creditable ; it indicates a visible pro- 
gress in the humane sentiments since the times 
quite recent in history, when women were burnt 
for witchcraft, and strangled without remorse for 
heresy. But with all this we do not see the ra- 
tionality of a pity or a sensibility that makes 
distinction on the ground of sex, that hangs a 
man with all due officiality, and refuses to hang 
a woman, — 





The Coming Era, 

In a short biography of Fourier by Parke God- 
win, published some ten years ago, we find the 
following observation : 

“Fourier has announced two truths, not to 
mention others, the bare announcement of which 
would have distinguished him, but the successful 
development of which has rendered him immor- 
tal. We refer, first, to the principle that Industry 
can be so organized as to be rendered Artrac- 
TIVE; and, second, to the momentous fact of the 
Sotipanity oF THE Human Race. These truths, 
simple as they appear, are enough to give a turn 
and color to the destiny of the coming cra.’ 

In a note the biographer adds: 

“Tt is to be regretted that there is no word in 
English to answer to the uncouth French word, 
Solidarite, now coming into such use. ‘The term 
expresses generally that the life of man is not ex- 
clusively the life of an individual, but a life which 
he possesses F saan with hisrace, that men live 
in solido, soldered together in one, if we may say 
so, that each man is an indivisible and indissolu- 
ble part of the life of all men, and all men are 
indivisible parts of each man. Fourier’s writings, 
imply what is meant by the term throughout al! 
his speculations. St. Paul gives it in this shape 
—‘Foras we have many members in one body, 
so we being many are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” Rom. 12: 4, 5; 
also see 1 Cor 12: 12, Eph. 4: 20, and other 
places. Those moralists and philosophers who 
hope to reform the world through individuals 
alone, may have their eyes opened by studying 
this subject of Solidarity. They will not there- 
after, scek to restore a dead body to life, by act- 
ing upon one of its limbs.” 

These two propositions of Fourier are more and 
more practically interesting to us. It is true 
they are connected in our minds more with the 
gospel of Christ than with the name of Fourier. 
yet we agree with the above estimate of their sub- 
lime importance, and think their announcement 
by the French Socialist entitles him to be called 
in some sense, the prophet of the age. 


The Minutiz of Providence. 





Occasionally in my experience a series 
of minute events occur in which I see de- 
sign—they match and play into each 
other, and conspire to a certain consumma- 
tion so beautifully, that 1 know they did 
not happen, but were intended, It is as if 
in a mass of heterogeneous types, I should 
find a little spot where the letters were 
composed in a sentence that I could read.’ 
We sometimes laugh at the catastrophe 
of novels, in which so many wonderful ac- 
cidents concur to bring about a happy 
conclusion, but the course of faith is 
marked by just such concurrences ; anc 
given up to providence, we find our- 
selves in scenes and positions as dramatic 
as ever existed in imagination. I love 
to trace back the little accidents of such 
an experience and see how necessary the 
most trivial was to the result. Not one 
circumstance could have been omitted, 
yet there were a thousand chances that 
this link or that, should have been want- 
ingin the chain. Now the question is 
whether all our experience is not poetry 
if we could read it. These strains that 


we catch, are they not parts of a whole? 





I believe they are—that there is a rhym_ 
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ing providence in the littlest event. Is 
it immodest and presumptuous to think 
that God is in all our experience ? No, 
for he has taught us to believe that the 
hairs of our head are all numbered, and 
that not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without him. lh 





Objection Answered. 

The following is an answer once given by J. H. 
N., to the charge of inconsistency, in teaching on 
the one hand, that whatever is done in man’s own 
will is worthless—and on the other, that the Qua- 
ker doctrine of ‘ waiting’ for the special move- 
ment of the Spirit, is false: 

The inconsistency which you suppose 
to exist in the matter will vanish, if you 
consider that I believe the unity between 
God and his sons is such, that he acts in 
them, and not merely upon them ; and 
that so far as he acts im them, they have 
no more occasion to wait for a special 
revelation than he has. You would not 
think it necessary that God should wait 
for some external impulse before he acts. 
The main-spring is in himself; and so 
far as he dwells in his sons, the same 
independent main-spring is in them, 
They act as freely as he does; i. e., as 
freely as if there was no other being in 
the universe. Their freedom of action 
may be illustrated thus: The heart acts 
in the hand, not upon it. It is not neces- 
sary that there should be éwo operations 
in the case, i. e., that the heart should 
will, and then the hand will in obedience 
to the heart ; the action of the heart and 
hand is one. I oppose the Quaker doc- 
trine of waiting for the motions of the 
Spirit, (i. e. as being the proper perma- 
nent state of the sons of God,) because it 
supposes a separation between God and his 
children, and requires ¢wo motions, viz., 
impulse on God’s:part, and obedience on 
their part ; whereas only one motion is 
necessary, if they are so joined to him that 
his will works in them. While they are 
in a childish state, it is doubtless necessary 
that they should be subjected in many 
things to a discipline of impulses ; and I 
doubt not that we shall forever receive 
revelations of God’s will in the more im- 
portant matters of conduct. But I know 
that just in proportion as we become par- 
takers of the power and wisdom of God, 
we shall receive his self-determining pow- 
er, and act as he does, with perfect free- 
dom. So that the necessity of ‘ waiting’ 
for the Spirit (in the Quakers’ way) in 
speaking, writing, &c,, if it actually exists, 
only proves that we:are babes in Christ. 
Indeed, I consider the Quakers’ way of 
walking by imp@ses as nothing but a spir- 
itual kind, of legality. A mere legalist is 
one who walks by written rule. A spiritual 
legalist is one who walks by the impulses 
of a spirit separate from himself. Both 
are under tutors and governors, equally 
destitute of the self-determining liberty 
of God.’ 





The Moravian’s Reply. 


The following paragraph from Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, contains a witty answer of a Moravian 
nobleman to some of his peers who thought to 
irritate him by pretending to believe the Mora- 
vians were a profligate sect : 


Concessions are the best defence, where we 
are, or have formerly been, to blame, in ex- 
pressions or proceedings, founded on mistaken 
notions. Such concessions have been repeat- 
edly made, but in general to little purpose : 
and we must be satisfied to hear the old, wretch- 
ed, and contradictory accusations, repeated in 
‘ Accounts of all Religions,’ ‘ Encyclopedias,’ 
‘Notes on Church history,’ and other compi- 
lations. Be it so, since it cannot be otherwise 


expected ; let us/ive them down, since we have 


not been able to write them down. To some, 
however, who wilfully continue to deal in that 
species of slander against the Brethren, or 
other religious communities, the answer of a 
friend of mine, a nobleman in Saxony, to his 
brethren, the States of Upper Lusatia, assem- 
bled at the Diet at Bautzen, may be given, 
consistently with truth. With a view to irri- 
tate his feelings, or, as the vulgar phrase is, to 
quiz him, they pretended to believe atl the in- 
famous stories, related by certain authors con- 
cerning the practices of the brethren at Herrn- 
hut, representing them as a very profligate and 
licentious sect; and challenged him to deny 
them.  ‘ Pray, gentlemen,’ he replied, ‘ do not 
assert, that you believe these things, for I know 
you all so well, that if you really did believe 
that all manner of licentiousness might be prac- 
tised at Herrnhut with impunity, there is not 
one of you, who would not long ago have re- 
quested to be received as a member of suca a 
community. 








The Sabbath. 


The celebrated Wilberforce ascribes his con- 
tinuance for so long atime, under a great 
pressure of cares and labors, in no small de- 
gree to the conscientious and habitual observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. ‘O, whata blessed day,’ 
he says, ‘is the Sabbath, which allows us a 
precious interval wherein to pause, to come 
out from the thicket of worldly concerns, and 
give ourselves up to heavenly and spiritual ob- 
jects. Observation and my own experience 
have convinced me that there is a special bless- 
ing on the right er:ployment of these intervals. 
One of their prime objects, in my judgment, 
is to strengthen our impressions of invisible 
things, and to induce a habit of living much 
under their influences. O, what a_ blessed 
thing is Sunday, interposed between the waves 
of worldly business, like the Divine path of the 
Israelites through Jordan. Blessed be God, 
who hath appointed the Sabbath, and interposed 
the seasons of recollection. 

We sympathize heartily with the idea that the 
Sabbath is a blessing so long as itis needed for 
the purposes Wilberforce prized it for. If we had 
to spend all the rest of the week in a thicket of 
worldly concerns, we should be thankful for the 
interval of the Sabbath. But since we gave our- 
selves to Christ and his service we have not found 
it necessary in order to be kept under the influ- 
ence of invisible things, to have stated seasons of 
recollection. 





Beecher on Mirthfulness. 


Cheerfulness was the subject of a late oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University by H. W. Beecher, and the following 
is his recommendation of this quality in connec- 
tion with religion: 


There are great defects in religion which can 
be remedied by mirthfulness better than by 
any other means. Some regard the tying up 
of the feelings as the chief function of life. 
It is not enfranchisement to any man to be less 
than he was; he should be more, and the dif- 
ference is he should be better. Virtue is not 
necessarily stupid. * “8 < . _ 
There is an unwholesome .seclusion, and a 
want of venturesomeness in.our piety which is 
almost equivalent to a want of faith There 
is no true humility unless a.man knows how to 
trust in something in itself. Man’s piety is like 
a garden hedged about and shut in from temp- 
tations until they are smothered. Sobriety is 
so perpendicular a wall that few can climb and 
look over to see how happy the heart is on the 
other side. Men are apt to look upon religion 
as upon a sombre fortress, bristling with guns, 
and they think the way to become religious is 
to enlist and join the garrison. Our religious 
feelings are touched with awe and veneration 
rather than by love. We regard the ministers 
as gentlemen in black, whose professional du- 
ties are correspondingly sombre. The only 
book that inculcates cheerfulness in religious 
matters is that best of all books——the Bible. 
He would not invade the sanctity of the pulpit 
with grinning irreverence, or make it a place 
for sorry jests or ill-born conceits, which would 
be bad anywhere. All one should ask is the 
freedom of life and soul, to utter just that 
which is within him. If. man has been gift- 
ed with mirthfulness it should be allowed to 
burst forth in sheaves of light and fancy, and 
it should be regarded as no violation of the 
sanctity of his office. It would bea strange 
fancy, that the organist should be required to 
skip the sixth or seventh note in the scale, as 
an irreverent note, and it should be regarded 
as equally singular to require the clergyman to 
omit one of the faculties of his mind. 

The pulpit needs not solemnity, nor intensi- 
ty, nor intellectual ability, but breadth—breadth 
as broad as all the mind God put into the man. 
That ministration is best which includes the 





action of the greatest number of the faculties 


of the mind; for the word of God is like a 
score of music—like some divine oratorio, and 
the preacher is one who takes the substance 
within himself, to perform the whole grand 
work, with all its series of progressions; even 
if he goes beyond this the theme will still over- 
master the instrument. It should be an in- 
spired reality, and the soul should fling itself 
wide open, leaving no stops unemployed, and 
speaking by every voice that God has given 
him. He who stands to look askance, and re- 
buke this utterance of the whole soul, surely 
forgets that the flowers praise God as much as 
the cedars of Lebanon—that the trees, and the 
mighty winds, and the rolling thunders, and 
silence, and darkness, are all audible to Him. 
If aman has to try to be witty he should not 
be, and will not be. He only asked that a 
man should have the liberty of saying what he 
has in him. It was here, then, in the place 
where a smile is counted a curse, and a laughter 
a blasphemy, that he would assert the dignity 
of mirthftleess, when it lays its blushing flow- 
ers on the altar of love, and yields to God the 
fragrance of the whole soul. 





Greatness of Little Things. 

In Leut. Maury’s recent work on the Phys- 
ical Geography of the sea, he gives the result 
of Microscopic examinations of some shells, 
drawn up from the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, where it is more than two miles in 
depth. These shells are so minute that to the 
naked eye they appear like common dust or 
clay, although nota grain of sand is among 
them; and yet are so preserved that their 
most delicate edges are perfect. It would re- 
quire a larger grave to hold all the coral insects 
of the world than all the elephants. The 
smallest tenants of the ocean, not the largest, 
are iis most important occupants, and the 
microscopic shell-fish create more important 
changes than the whales. 

It has been the great error of historians, 
statesmen, anc politicians, to lose sight of this 
truth. They look only at the whales, the big 
fish, and seem to consider these as the mon- 
archs of the deep sea of politics, and they 
alone have the right to swim there. If the 
French Emperor flounders, or the Russian 
Autocrat turns over on his side and dies, each 
contortion is duly chronicled. But-in the 
meantime, what do we hear of the progress of 
the people, the industrious classes, the small 
fish? They are the true monarchs of this 
great and wide sea of politics, after all.— 
They form the strata by which the geologists 
of history will hereafter mark the progress of 
this age, and classify all its products ; and upon 
the basis of which all future society will devel- 
op itself. Take care of the poor, and the rich 
will take care of themselves. Educate the mas- 
ses, and there will arise from their number a 
sufficiently large class to generalize their ideas, 
and carry out their principles. Reform the 
people, and make them temperate, truthful and 
virtuous, for they give tone and temper to the 
age, and to the country, determining the char- 
acter of its leaders far more than the leaders 
of the masses. 

And so in individual life and character. It 
is little things that make and unmake us all. 
There are thousands of young men of genius 
and enterprise, at this moment, who dream of 
fame and distinction, and who, if it only re- 
quired some one great act of daring or sacrifice 
within the scope of possibility, to become dis- 
tinguished, would be heroes; but, because 
true eminence is ouly to be obtained by a per- 
severing application to a number of daily vir- 
tues, are constantly at war with the whole. 
system of things, and esteem it a very badly 
governed world, in which they find no higher 
place. 

In a word, character is the sum of little 
things rather than great ones. The true esti- 
mate ofan individual is not ascertained by his 
accidental or occasional achievements, but by 
his every day habits. A nation’s gharacter is 
not determined by its famous men, but by the 
habits of its masses, and the character of the 
age by the vices or virtues that were so inherent 
as to be unnoticed.— Country Gentleman. 





Daring Rescue ofa Child from a Railroad Track. 


A most daring and unselfish action was per- 
formed yesterday upon the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad, by Mr. Asa 
Dennis, one of the company’s engineers. As 
the morning train from Philadelphia had reached 
the lower end of Magnolia siding, on its way 
to this city, a little child of apparently about 
seven years of age was discovered standing 
upon the track, distant less than 100 yards 
from the approaching train, which had already 
attained a speed of some twenty miles per hour. 
Immediately upon perceiving it, the engineer 
sounded his whistle, and reversing his engine, 
jumped from it when within a few feet of the 
unconscious child. The speed of the train and 





the violence of the fall he sustained in jumping 





threw him forward and alongside the cow-catch- 
er, with his arm across the rail. 

Although partially disabled in one shoulder 
by the fall, he swept the child from the track 
with his arm—the engine passed on, its cow. 
catcher just brushing the person of the child, 
which in an instant more would have been 
killed by the frame of the engine coming iy 
contact with its head. The frightened little 
innocent was immediately taken in charge by 
the conductor, R. D.,Jamar, who entrusted 
it to some of the excursionists to Magnolia, to 
deliver to its parents. Had not the officers of 
the train been at their posts so promptly, Mr, 
Denis’s utmost effort to save its life might 
have failed. In testimony of their apprecia- 
tion of the act, we learn that a collection was 
taken up by the passengers in behalf of the 
engineer. The cars were detained but a few 
moments by the occurrence.—Baltimore Sun, 





Siamese Matters, 


The population of the kingdom of Siam is va- 
riously estimated at from three to five millions, 
the soil is fertile, and if the resources of the soil 
and climate were developed, the country would 
abound in all the productions of the warm lat- 
itudes of the East. The present sovereign and 
his younger brother, who reigns with him un- 
der the title of Second King, both speak the 
English language and are acquainted with 
many of our arts and sciences; they are able 
to calculate latitudes and longitudes, solar and 
lunar eclipses, and have a high appreciation of 
European improvements and civilization in gen- 
eral. The King has long had a printing-press 
in operation in his palace, and has just received 
a steam engine from the United States, which 
he designs placing in a small royal yacht. He 
has several vessels built on the English square- 
rigged system, which are very fair specimens 
of naval architecture. With encouragement 
and an enlightened intercourse with foreign 
nations, a grand impetus would soon be given 
to the development of the country. Like all 


countries similarly situated there is a Progress- 


ist and an anti-Progressist party ; but happily 
for the civilization of the country, the King 
and his brother belong to the first party. The 
anti-Progressist party embraces a part of the 
ministry and the old princes and nobles of the 
country. The principal products of Siam are 
rice, sugar, (both of which can be produced in 
great abundance and remarkably cheap,) teak- 
wood, gum, benjamin, ivory, buffalo hides and 
horns, dried fish, and sapamwood.—Cor. of 
the Tribune. 





Contrrast.—The Philadelphia Ledger draws 
a very striking contrast between post-office 
facilities about a hundred years ago and at pres- 
ent. A century since, Bensamin Franxk.n, 
then Postmaster-General of the Colonies, set 
out in his old gig to make an official inspection 
of the principal routes. It is supposed that he 
accomplisbed the object of his journey, but if 
he was to undertake to travel in his gig over all 
the routes at present existing he would arrive 
at the end of his journey when he was about a 
hundred years old. About eighty years since, 
Congress appointed Franklin Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to the then independent Colonies ; he still 
went in his old gig, and a small folio, contain- 
ing about three quires of paper, lasted as his 
account book for two years. Now the railroad 
train goes sixty miles an hour, and the post- 
office aceounts consume every two years, three 
thousand of the largest sized legers, keeping 
not less than one hundred clerks constantly 
employed in recording transactions with thirty 
thousand contractors and other persons. 





Tue Perrume or Fiowers.—<According 
to the Scientific American, the perfume of flow- 
ers may be extracted and preserved with very 
little trouble in the following manner: Gather 
the flowers with as little stalk as possible, and 
place them in a jar, three parts full of olive or 
almond oil. After being in the oil twenty-four 
hours, put them into a coarse cloth and squeeze 
the oil from them. This process, with fresh 
flowers, is to be repeated according to the 
strength of the perfume desired. The oil, be- 
ing thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile 
principle of the flowers, is to be mixed with an 
equal quantity of pure rectified spirit, and 
shaken every day for a fortnight, when it may 
be poured off ready for use. 





Co Correspondents. 

J. C., N. 1.—We have no Constitution and Bylaws, except 
such as are contained in the New Testament doctrine of salva- 
tion from sin and the practice of free mutual criticism. These: 
and other principles of the Community are more particulally 
set forth inthe Berean and Bible Communism, for a notice of 
which see our first page. We have entered your name as 4@ 
subscriber to the Circular. 

J. B. F., Conn.—The missing numbers were sent as you re- 
quested. They will be forwarded again. 
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